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, June 23, 1961 

(A 

Honorable Henry M. Jacks an 
Chairman, subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery 
United States Senate 
W as hin gton 2 5 , D . C . 

Dear Senator Jackson: 

It was thoughtful of you to send me art 
advance copy of your Subcommittee*# report on 
science organisation and the President's Office. 

1 have looked this over with much 
interest and have forwarded it to some of my 
people here who, I am sure, will also find it 
interesting. 

With kindest regards, 

sincerely. 
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Mien W. Dulles 
Director 
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June 15 , 1961 


The Honorable Allen V/. Dulles 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dulles : 

I am enclosing an advance copy of our Sub- 
committee staff report on science organization and 
the President's Office which I think will be of 
interest to you. 

Best wishes. 


Sincerely yoyms , 



V} 



Henry M. Jackson, U.S.S. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery 
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FOREWORD 


Free institutions are now being challenged by resourceful and im- 
placable adversaries. Their aim is no less than to write finish to 
freedom. As Mr. Robert Lovett told our Subcommittee: 

If the public statement “wo will bury you” docs not carry 
the message to us, then words have lost their meaning. 

In today’s world, the tide of political power flows with the tide of 
scientific and technical power. A decade ago we took our nation’s 
scientific and technical leadership almost for granted. Today it is 
being effectively contested. 

We must bestir ourselves, lost Sputnik and the Cosmonaut mark 
only the beginning of a long list of Soviet firsts, and lest we fall short of 
our best in putting science to work for peace and welfare and individual 
freedom. 

From the start of its nonpartisan study of how our government can 
best organize to formulate and carry out foreign and defense policy, 
the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery has given close 
attention to the impact of science and technology on national policy- 
making. 

In April 1960, the subcommittee hold a scries of hearings, entitled 
“Science, Technology, and the Policy Process.” During these hear- 
ings the subcommittee took detailed testimony from James A. Perkins, 
vice president of the Carnegie Corp.; James B. Fisk, president, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; William II. Pickering, Director, Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, California Institute of Technology; Ruben F. Mettlcr, 
executive vice president, Space Technology Laboratories, Inc.; Eugene 
P. Wigner, professor of mathematical physics, Princeton University; 
Edward M. Purcell, Nobel Prize winner and professor of physics, 
Harvard University; Herbert F. York, first Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

The subcommittee staff has profited from discussions and inter- 
views with over 50 distinguished scientists and Government officials 
who have lived and worked with this problem. The list of those 
consulted includes scientists familiar with problems of top-level 
science organization, departmental technical experts, Nobel Prize 
winners, and outstanding authorities on science and the policy process. 

This, the fifth in a scries of subcommittee staff reports, makes 
certain suggestions for improving science organization at the summit 
of our Government. 

Henby M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 

June 14, 1961. 

in 
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ORGANIZING FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 

SCIENCE ORGANIZATION AND THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROBLEM 

The continued high standing of our nation in the world demands 
that we maintain scientific and technological leadership. The state of 
our military defenses, our success in attaining our foreign policy 
objectives, the health and productivity of our economy — all depend in 
largo measure upon making wise use of science and its applications. 

The President bears the main responsibility for determining the 
broad direction and scale of the government’s part in our national 
scientific effort. ITo establishes the priorities. He makes the key 
decisions that enlist science and technology in support of our foreign 
policy and defense goals. He is ultimately responsible for the wise 
employment of the over eight billion dollars our federal government 
now spends annually on research and development. 

The President’s task is formidable. 

Eight departments and agencies support major technical programs, 
and almost all other parts of the government use science in varying 
degrees to help meet their agency objectives. This diffusion of science 
and technology throughout the government is not a sign of untidy 
administrative housekeeping. Rather, it reflects the very nature of 
science itself. Organizationally, science is not a definable jurisdiction. 

Hike economics, it is a tool. It is an instrument for accomplishing 
things having nothing to do with science. Dr. James Fisk, President 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, put it this way to the Subcommittee : 

To imagine that “science” as a whole could be abstracted 
from government departments and agencies and set up some- \ e ' 
how as a separate department — a Department of Science— M 

is, I believe, unrealistic. It would be somewhat analogous 
to abstracting “economics” from these departments and 
agencies and forming a Department of Economics. 

It is a fact of life that many departments and agencies must con- 
duct extensive technical activities. The President and his top 
assistants will always face the difficult problem of ordering and 
focusing these necessarily scattered programs. 

Planning ahead in science is no less difficult. Scientific research, 
by its very nature, is uncertain in outcome. Ten years ago, the pre- 
vailing view held the intercontinental ballistic missile of little military 
value. The air-breathing missile was slated to supplant the jet 
bomber. Yet today, the ballistic missile is relegating air-breathers to 
museums. The unforeseen roadblock, the unexpected shortcut, and 
the element of sheer caprice in research will always do violence to 
precise schedules and targets. The record of attempts to read the 
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2 ORGANIZING FOR NATIONAL SECURITY . • , 

scientific future is notoriously poor. There is no Supreme Court of 
Science except the testing ground of nature itself. 

This means that the President cannot afford to rely upon any one 
source of scientific advice. No single scientiso, no one group, nor even 
the scientific community as a whole can be counted upon to foresee 
the unfolding course of research and technology. Even the most dis- 
tinguished experts are from time to time bound to be wrong. 

The proper use of scientific counsel poses further problems. 
Scientists are professional experts. Their technical judgments within 
their specialties merit closest heed. But as Mr. James Perkins of the 
Carnegie Corporation warned the Subcommittee: 

. . .. we are inclined to translate important special authority 
into authority in general. A specialist on atomic energy does 
not necessarily speak with equal authority on infrared devices 
or jet propulsion. Even less does he speak with authority on 
problems of strategic deterrence or on the probable outcome 
of the cold war. 

We are in some danger, it seems to mo, of repeating ttie 
mistakes of the thirties when the fears of depression produced 
an overvaluation of the general skills of the economist. 

Scientists often have strong opinions about the morality or political 
utility of developments in the laboratory. _ They are not exempt 
from the human tendency to allow these beliefs to color then 1 tech- 
nical judgments, and to become ardent pleaders for special causes. 

A President needs as much sales resistance in science and technology 
as anywhere else. _ . . 

Viewed from, where the President sits, scientific counsel is inevitably 
parochial. It is only one of the many factors he must balance and 
weigh in arriving at policies covering the full span of our national 
needs. Measured against the perspectives of the President’s office, 
scientific counsel is therefore like economic and military advice, and 
must in the same sense be subject to civilian control. 

The President, in shaping and guiding our government’s scientific 
and technical effort, is critically dependent upon able leadership and 
staffing within the departments and agencies. The departments are 
the great reservoirs of skill and experience; they arc on the front line 
of decision-making; they have the planning realism which comes from 
actual involvement in operating problems. _ 

The range of agency technical activities is immense. It goes from 
space to sonar, from microbiology to meteorology, from symbolic 
logic to systems engineering. No o:ie person in the government, nor 
any one committee of directors, can have detailed knowledge across 
the whole spectrum of science. Tie departmental experts in each 
field, together with their agency heads, must bear the main planning 
burden on programs related to their departmental missions. 

At the same time, a President can be greatly helped by having his 
own above-the-department science advisers. They can give him 
counsel “in the round”— from a government- wide, rather than depart- 
mental, perspective. They can assist him in cross-agency coordina- 
tion. They can alert him to promising developments lying outside of 
obvious agency missions and having no departmental home. They 
can call to his attention programs of high national priority, but 
low agency priority. They can help him in checking on agency 
performance. 
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the president’s science, advisers 
Sputnik won n taming point in the history ol 

the President Tor Science and Technology. He also appointed a 
President’s Science Advisory Committee. President Kennedy ha 
continued the pattern inherited from his predecessor. 

°°m SpS Assistant and the Science Advisory Committee have 
Income the nerve center of government science organization. 
be ^hese^ Presidential-lev el ° science arrangements i have now been 
tested by almost four years of experience. How have they worked. 

the Science Advisory Committee are the 

iob’ts jidvidng tho°Fta9idOTt a ’^Thoir dutiosliro not foruia^y defined^ 

)0b Tho Spo3af wS ta addition to being th 0 . 

science aide, has also served as chairman of the Science Advisory 

agency coordhniting committee for departmental scientific and 
te fhe C SDecifl Assistant and the Science Advisory Committee are a 

" KttS * S5 ^^“caC'S 
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their chief in many ways: 

They have been a scientific fire brigade. Two examp es. 

At the outset they helped fill a vacuum created by the lack 
of a sufficiently strong research and development staff within 
Sectary of Defense and t hey str ^1 concern 

themselves with a broad range of ProJJonM of 
nnlnp-v Thov have also helped offset the laiiuro 01 me 
Den art men t of State to secure technical competence ade- 
qiX Tor dealing with such problems as arms control, 
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NATO , tP f CeS f atio ; 1 ,’ international scientific cooperation 
NAJ° technical problems, and the like. ’ 

they have made recommendations to the President in 
the area of long-term scientific planning. Three cases r 

and “Aerials research 
have assisted the President in coordinating important 
programs cutting across departmental lines. At Zpheri 
sciences provide an illustration. Aunospneric 

„3 oy hav< : servod the President, as technical auditors of 
certain ongoing agency programs. Their counsel has been 
given on project-starting and project-killing. 

. , tave served in some areas as a technical staff for 

the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau itself has only a 
ery small number of scientific experts on its own payroll. 
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X KT*F tllg1 - 1 P no ”ty aroas the Special Assistant and the Science 
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i e i f technical counsel m a number of areas, this Presidents I 
ril t assi f ance “deeded on a broader front ’ 

• ~“ e .federal Council, as an instrument for assisting the President 
in monitoring agency programs, has been of only limited utility It 
ha B worked under the limitations of all inler-agedy coordinalinfcon'- 
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* f * ' 

, r Where program stakes are high, and agency 

bXnceof ' bureaSatic power 

^Manv of the members of the Science Advisory Committee, although 

^^issisiss-ptXfiS^i' 

asSa? 

Special Assistant, the Science ^ It hi 

sg=te^S£=E9®£ 

from an over-all, rather than departmental, point of view. 

A SCIENCE UNIT IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

-J 

Technology and the President’s Science Advisory Committee shou 

he mode permanent parts of the of 

pinning The Administration should now consider the dtsirahi y 
creating an Office of Scienco and Technology within the Executive 

0 ThoOffiiwouU be headed by the Spcrial Assistant to the , ftcsb 
deJt for sTn» and Technology. He would continue as a Presidential 

‘dfcRSSsSmAdihoiy Committee would continue in its 

"SlSSd “provide staff support for the President's Science 

^ < A^c^^ 0 urdt*in°Uie 1 ExMu^ve 1 Office would ratify tire ixrstrt«tiorral 

to the President correspond to those of Executive Office officials 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
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men now working in universities, industry or other narts^ of tiff 
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profit from fresh perspectives, and the temporary staff members would 
receive a unique education in high government service. 

The Congress 

As members of the Executive Office of the President, the Director 
and his deputies could testify before Congressional committees. The 
experience of Directors of the Bureau of the Budget and Chairmen of 
the Council of Economic Advisers shows it is possible for Executive 
Office officials to appear before the Congress without endangering the 
privileged relationship that must necessarily obtain in their dealings 
with the President himself. 

Many committees of the Congress would have a legitimate interest 
in the views of the Director and his deputies. The Congress would 
therefore wish to exercise restraint in the number of times it would 
ask these officials for testimony and counsel. The amount of time 
spent in preparing for appearances on the Hill should never reach the 
point where the President’s science counsellors are hampered in 
assisting their chief. 

The Departments 

Efforts to fortify science organization at the Presidential level must 
be accompanied by measures to strengthen science arrangements in 
the departments and agencies. 

There has been encouraging progress in improving department and 
agency technical staffs. The development of the Office of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering is a notable example. 

Much remains to be done. The Department of State and the 
foreign aid agencies merit special mention. State, despite recent 
improvements, still does not have a satisfactory level of in-house 
technical competence. For their part, the foreign aid agencies have 
been tardy in taking advantage of the contributions which applied 
science and technology can make to their planning and operations. 

The new Agency for International Development provides a chance 
for a fresh start in meeting this problem. 

The Importance oj Flexibility 

One of the great strengths of existing science arrangements at the 
Presidential level is their flexibility. The President’s science ad- 
visers make effective use of ad hoc consultant panels, thereby bene- 
fiting from the counsel of the entire scientific community. So too, 
the President’s science aides have concentrated on high priority 
questions, and have shifted their focus of attention in keeping with 
changing problems and priorities. It would be essential that the 
new Office also follow a flexible mode of organization and operation. 
Science at the Presidential level must never become bureaucratized. 

THE NEXT STEP 

The organizational improvements which have been suggested in 
this report lie well within the authority of the President to act through 
executive orders and the updated Reorganization Act. Proceeding 
under the powers of this Act, the Administration should submit to the 
Congress by next January its considered findings and recommenda- 
tions for action. 
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Science Adviser himself. It alee recommends increasing til® staff. 

Both of these recommendations, I think, are definitely in order since 
the Office is terribly ever worked sad spread thin for the wide range 
of problems they have te handle. It is possible that this increase in 
sise of operations might be facilitated if a formal Office of Science 
and Technology wore created. 

b. It further recommends that this arrangement would permit 

the Science Adviser to testify before Congress, In some respects this 

would be a good feature but in others it could be quite dangerous in view 

of the necessary close relations which must «xiii between the President 

and his Science Assistant for Science and Technology, However, there 

is a very real need for improved understanding of scientific policy 

decisions on the part of Congress. This might he covered under the 

existing system by having the Special Assistant brief Congress in his 

role as Chairman of the Federal Council on Science and Technology. 

1 STAT 
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Assistant Director 
Scientific Intelligence 
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